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the Decorator and furnisher. 



[July, 1888. 



SUMMER KITCHENS. 



In the Summer months the kitchen is the least inviting 
of all the rooms in the house, and the stove, while the 
most important piece of furniture, is at the same time the 
most objectionable, and many conjectures are made whether 
stoves may not be done away with entirely. 

The requirements of different houses are as various as 
the capabilities of different stoves, and what may be suffi- 
cient for one family may not be so for another, though 
both contain the 6ame number of persons, and have nomi- 
nally at least, the same meals. Then comes the question 
as to fuel, whether gas, oil or coal shall be burnt ; and 
this again must depend on many things besides the actual 
capacities of the stove. Where gas is cheap it is probably 
the cheapest means of obtaining heat. In the immediate 
future, domestic servants may become more scarce than 
they are in the present; and even if it could be shown that 
gas cooking stoves are more costly than coal, they would 
still have great merit, as labor-saving contrivances, economis- 
ing certainly a quarter, perhaps a third, of the cook's 



of the stove and the oil burnt, some oils having hardly 
any odor, while others in the same lamp 6cent the whole 
room. It has not been found that any smell or taste of petro- 
leum is communicated to the things cooked over these 
6toves or in the ovens ; and for many purposes, such as 
boiling water, or preparing supper on a summer evening 
when the fire has been let out, they are very convenient, 
particularly in the country, where gas is not to be had. 

The basement rooms are usually larger in country 
houses than in town, partly because of the value of space, 
partly because a great many things are done at home in 
the country that town servants expect to have done for 
them by the fishmonger, butcher, and grocer; besides 
which, in larger houses in the country it is often necessary 
to hang a great deal of meat or game at a time. 

However large a larder may be, it should be strictly 
kept to store food, and never to store refuse, such as bones, 
stale remnants of food, and such like. Whatever is of no 
use should be burnt as soon as possible. Even if the stale 
food is not in actual contact with the fre6h, it tends to 
make it bad sooner than would otherwise be the case. If 
possible, the larder should be outside the house, and there 



few hours, be allowed to lie on a dish. A marble or tiled 
slab is almost indispensable where a great deal of butter has 
to be kept in the larder. 

In the laundry, provision for light and air has to be 
made as in the kitchen, though here the most important 
point with regard to health is the state of the sink pipes 
and traps. Stone sinks are most common, but there is much 
to be said in favor of enameled iron. 

A last word about the ash barrel, that constant source 
of annoyance. First of all diminish its contents, and so its 
6ize, to the narrowest possible limits. Everything that can 
be dried and burnt should be consumed on the kitchen fire 
as soon as cooking is over for the day. Then have it 
emptied as often as possible, for dust, and often bad gases, 
constantly come from it into the house. 

Never permit the contents of the barrel to be dug out 
on the premises and transferred to the ash cart. Perhaps 
the best form of "barrel" is a large square box, with a 
cover and a zinc trough fitting inside, to be lifted out and 
emptied into the cart. Some people prefer to use relays of 
sacks, which, when full, are carried away and returned 
empty. 
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work, and work of the roughest and most^unpleasant kind. 
There are no coals to carry, no fire to make up, no black 
saucepans to clean, no heat when it is not wanted, no 
early rising to light the kitchen stove an hour before 
breakfast, no clearing of flues or sweeping of chimneys, 
and, with all that, great efficiency, economy and precision 
in cooking. They have, however, this great drawback, 
that there being no visible smoke, people are apt to think 
that no chimney or shaft is necessary to carry off the pro- 
ducts of combustion. These stoves stand out in the room, 
and when burning they destroy as many cubic feet of air 
as ten or twenty adults, according to a moderate compu- 
tation, with the very natural results that the air becomes 
close, and that the servants who live in the kitchen suffer 
from chronic headache. Wherever a gas stove is fixed, 
there should be provision for the inlet of fresh air in an- 
other part of the room, and there must be an outlet shaft 
immediately above the stove. Of course this is rather less 
imperative if the stove is very seldom used, though it 
may be remarked that the difference in danger is one of 
degree, not of kiud. 

At present oil stoves, like oil lamps, are rather apt to 
smell disagreeably. The smell depends both on the character 



should be a current of air quite through it. It should face 
north, and should be built with thick walls and roof, so that 
its temperature may be equable. Where the larder must be 
placed in the front or back area, one is much cramped for 
space, and has little choice of situation ; to meet these 
cases, larders have been contrived to stand across one end 
of the area, the walls of iron or wood lined with felt, with 
receptacles for ice in the summer weather. Enameled iron 
and glazed tiles are also used for the walls, and are excel- 
lent on account of the ease with which they are kept clean ; 
lime-wash or whitewash must be frequently renewed. The 
floor is usually of stone or brick, and can, by evaporation, 
when it is kept wet, materially aid in lowering the tempera- 
ture. The sink in the floor must be carefully trapped, a 
point often overlooked, though it is a route whereby the 
germs of fever have often, as it is alleged, crept into a 
house ; and even putting this danger aside, the food will not 
keep as well above a foul drain. 

Some, if not all, of the shelves should be of unpainted 
wood, as all fruit and some other things keep longer laid on 
wood than on earthenware or metal. There should also be 
a plentiful provision of hooks attached to a beam in the 
ceiling, and in warm weather meat should not, even for a 



Toilet or dressing tables are very convenient, and add 
considerably to the beauty of a prettily furnished bedroom. 
It is surprising how much can be effected at home in pro- 
ducing this very necessary piece of furniture. A few hours 
labor and a certain amount of taste will transform an ordi- 
nary dry goods box into an artistic dressing table. 

The materials required are tinted cambric, plain Swiss or 
dotted muslin, a little lace and some ribbon. Make a curtain 
of the cambric, after having covered the box with the same 
goods, and tack it to the upper edge of the box. It should 
just touch the floor. Over this place the muslin, evenly* 
gathered or laid in kilt plaits. A lace edging from two to 
four inches wide is stitched around the lower edge. The 
top of the box is covered with the same materials laid on 
smoothly. The pin cushion and side boxes are all covered 
with the cambric and muslin. These latter are formed of 
stiff paper, and lined with cambric. Ribbon bows are tacked 
on the corners of the table, which is placed beneath a win- 
dow where a strong light can be had, and when used in the 
evening the table is easily moved near a gas bracket. 
Tables of this description covered with cretonne are very 
pretty. 



